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City, with the specific purpose of reviving the old instruments. This
orchestra includes a variety of such instruments, the Tefonaxtle^ Hue-
huetly Jicara de Agua> marine shells, Sonajas, Ten&baris, various rattles,
such as Grijutiansy J-iruqmas> as well as modern instruments, a large,
harp, a large guitar, violins, guitars, flutes, trumpets, and the indigenous
oboes, Chirimias. Carlos Chavez, Daniel Ayala, Luis Sandi, Bias Galindo,
and other Mexican composers have written special compositions for this
orchestra of native instruments.

In ancient Mexico music was part of religious and civic ceremonies.
Instrumental music also accompanied native dances. Juan de Torque-
mada, a sixteenth-century Spanish missionary, left a description of a
typical Indian dance in old Mexico:

When the dancers arrive at the place, they take their places to play the instru-
ments. The two best singers then begin the song. A large drum, played with
the hands, is called a RuehuetL The other, played with sticks like the instru-
ments of Spain, is called the Te^onaxtle. . . . Wishing to begin the dance,
three or four Indians raise very shrill whistles. The instruments sound in a low
tone, and little by little increase in volume. When the dancers hear the instru-
ments they begin to sing and dance. The first songs go slowly and in a deep
tone. When one song is finished (and it seems long because it goes very slowly,
though none lasts over an hour), the instrument changes tone, and the leaders
begin another chant, a little higher and more lively. In this way, the songs keep
rising, as though someone changed from a bass to a tenor voice.

In the early century of the Conquest, the Church militantly opposed
ritual dances and songs. In his Historia de la Musica en Mexico, Gabriel
Saldivar quotes a report by a notary of the sacred office of the Inquisition
in the province of Zapotitlan, dated November 8, 1623, in which he in-
forms his superiors of the continued practice of "iniquitous and pagan"
dances among the Yaqui Indians, and recommends the imposition of a
fine of 500 ducats on the community and, in case of further disobedience,
deportation of the Indians from their pueblos.

The dances and songs of contemporary Mexico are entirely Spanish
in structure. But under the new skies these airs have acquired a tropical
accent. The Mexican Huafango is ultimately traced to the Spanish Son>
but its rhythm is definitely of the new world. The Huapango combines
two-four time with three-four time and six-eight time, creating cross
rhythms of great complexity. The word Huapango is derived either
from a native vocable meaning "on a wooden stand" (the Hua^a-ngo is